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THE LATIN LEAFLET 



The fundamental fault of most Latin composition 
work is that it does not require the pupils to attain 
the degree of proficiency necessary in the examina- 
tions. The lessons assigned are prepared slowly and 
laboriously, with constant reference to a special 
vocabulary, model sentences, explanatory notes, and 
a comprehensive grammar. It is considered advisable 
to embody only one new principle in each lesson, 
that there may be no confusion. The pupil does not 
learn to write the lesson, but he sees what one should 
learn for that purpose. He has been guided along 
the road, without really learning the way. In ex- 
aminations the pupil is confronted with strange 
sentences, involving many principles, and has noth- 
ing to guide him except a hazy recollection of hav- 
ing copied something of that sort from some source 
or other in the course of his composition work. Is 
it strange that he fails? 

To decrease this difficulty, one should prepare 
pupils for sight translation from English to Latin 
just as they are prepared for sight translation from 
Latin to English. The composition lesson should be 
so thoroughly learned that the translation can be 
recited or written in class with only the English 
sentences as a guide. The lesson assigned should be 
supplemented by similar, sentences to be translated 
at sight in class. The whole class can write the les- 
son for the day in one third or one-half the time 
available for composition work, and devote the re- 
maining time to discussion and review of the pre- 
ceding lesson. The sentences written in class should 
be collected when finished and returned later with 
mistakes underlined for correction and discussion the 
next time composition work is done. 

This method has many advantages over the one 
commonly employed. In the first place, it requires 
the pupils really to learn to write the sentences, in- 
stead of merely copying them. It gives the teacher 
fairly conclusive evidence of how well each pupil has 
mastered the lesson, and prepares the class for the 
grade of work exacted by the examinations. It also 
gives a poorly prepared teacher, the worst bane of 
Latin classes, an opportunity to correct all the sen- 
tences slowly and carefully with the aid of the refer- 
ence books. 

When one looks at the matter from all sides, it 
seems strange that any one could escape the obvious 
conclusion that pupils do not know how to write 
Latin because they have never learned how. It is 
highly improbable that pupils who remember equally 
difficult subjects would so commonly forget the prin- 
ciples of Latin composition, if they had once really 
learned them. One is forced to the conclusion that 
they never learned them, and one must also admit 
that the chief reason is that thev were never com- 
pelled to learn them. It is also evident that the 
number who will learn Latin composition without 
compulsion is lamentably small. There may be a 
few who learn Latin composition as readily as the 
majority acquire English slang, but to most pupils 
writing Latin will always be tedious and difficult. 
Consequently one must employ a method of teach- 
ing which compels the pupils actually to learn the 
lesson, and gives the teacher a reliable means of esti- 
mating their progress. Both ends can be attained by 
having the sentences written in class, and there can 
be no doubt that this method will effect better re- 
sults_ in Latin composition and will do much to dimin- 
ish, if not to remove, the common deficiencies. 
C R JEFFORDS 
Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, N Y 



CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT SYRACUSE 

The first annual meeting of the New York State 
Classical Teachers' Association was held during 
Convocation week at Syracuse in connection with 
the State Teachers' Association meeting in the same 
city. Professor G P Bristol of Cornell presided and 
delivered the address of welcome. The first paper 
was read by Professor F Smalley, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts of Syracuse University. Then 
Professor F R Parker of the Cortland Normal 
School read a paper on Latin Composition in the 
Secondary School. The discussion which followed 
was opened by Professor P O Place of Syracuse 
University. The last paper presented was read by 
Miss Fitzpatrick of the Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn. An animated discussion followed 
each of the papers read. 

Owing to lamentable lack of space The Leaflet is 
enabled to present this year only the paper of Pro- 
fessor Parker, and its discussion by Professor Place, 
which follow: 

LATIN COMPOSITION 
As to the purpose of Latin Composition, there can 
be little difference of opinion. There is substantial 
agreement that it is a means and not an end ; that 
the aim is to strengthen the student's grasp of syn- 
tax and incidentally to impress vocabulary; to give 
a keener insight into the structure of the language, 
a surer hold on the meanings of case, mood and 
tense. While we do not urge that discipline is the 
motive, still we believe that the best kind of men- 
tal discipline is got by the practice of composition, 
more particularly in continuous passages if proper 
selection is made and the task assigned is not a more 
or less servile imitation. To take a piece of English 
— more or less figurative and abstract in expression — ■ 
to ponder over it till one has resolved it into simple 
concrete terms, and to express it in its Latin equiv- 
alent, is an exercise which brings into play judgment, 
reflection, nice discrimination, tonic in its effect on 
minds unduly given to purely memory work. It will 
not be contended that composition in itself will en- 
able one to read rapidly and accurately, but certainly 
one who has faithfully pursued a three or four years' 
course will feel himself on firmer ground when he 
attacks an author, and will be saved from grievous 
and ridiculous errors in interpretation, though he 
may not be able to express himself in literary Eng- 
lish or to seize upon the finer shades of meaning in 
Vergil. But to be able to express even a simple 
English sentence in Latin, one must have a surer 
grasp of forms, syntax and vocabulary than is re- 
quired to make a fair translation from Latin into 
English. The author of the "Upton Letters" says : 
"I would teach boys to write Latin prose because it 
is a tough subject, and it initiates them into the pro- 
cess of disentangling the real sense of the English 
copy". 

The Syllabus of 1905 issued by the department of 
education will presumably be a guide for the schools 
of the State during the next five years. We believe 
the directions in regard to composition there given 
are well-considered and reasonable. And if these are 
followed faithfully, under reasonably good instruc- 
tion, the students who enter the universities ought to 
be free from the criticism, heard almost everywhere, 
of inadequate preparation. 

Of the work of the first year little need be said. 
The lessons in beginners' books call for a sufficient 
amount of Latin writing each day. Whatever fault 
is found with the books lies in the fact that they 



